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Christian Education and 
National Welfare 


Just now our whole nation is being brought to a serious 
consideration of what is best for ourselves and the world. 
Which political candidate should we support? Which 
party ticket should we vote? Should we, or should we 
not, enterthe league ofnations? These are issues before us. 


THE HIGHEST PREPAREDNESS 


Unless our people are prepared in righteousness and love justice and practice mercy, no 
amount of partisan loyalty or narrow nationalism will make the country safe at home or 
respected abroad 


THE CHURCH’S CO-OPERATION 


The Church fosters Christian Education and maintains colleges for the purpose of ban- 
ishing ignorance and superstition and inculcating those virtues which are essential to 
national welfare and international good-will. 


PREPARES THE INTELLECT 


The Christian College develops in its students—the future citizens—intellectual clearness 
and teaches them to take into account all the facts surrounding a given proposition, be- 
fore forming conclusions. 


ENLIGHTENS THE CONSCIENCE 


For that real preparation for life moral soundness is essential. The Christian College has 
constantly before it the task of arousing and informing the conscience. It brings to bear 
upon this the light of God’s Word and the authority of His commands. 


STRENGTHENS THE WILL 


The Christian College seeks to develop steadfastness of purpose and awaken in each stu- 
dent persistency of endeavor in realizing the highest ideals. It incites to loyalty to Christ 
and to His Church and to dependence upon God for guidance and help. 


PROMOTES CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS 


lhe Christian College will continue to supply the leadership for the planting and devel- 
oping of Christian institutions, which make for the moral and intellectual development of 
the race. Men and women trained in them go forth to usher in a new era of social, in- 
dustrial, political and international relationships. 


The Youth of Your Home and Your Church Need the Guidance of the Christian College 





The Colleges Named Here Are Cooperating in This Advertisement. 
Take Your Choice. Write for Information. 


Bible College of Missouri........Columbia, Missouri Hiram ‘College Hiram, Ohio 
Butler College Indianapolis, Indiana Lynchburg College Lynchburg, Virginia 
College of Missions...........Indianapolis, Indiana Missouri Christian College..Camden Point, Missouri 
Cotner College Bethany, Nebraska Phillips University Enid, Oklahoma 
Culver Stockton College..........Canton, Missouri Texas Christian University Fort Worth, Texas 
Drake University..... .+.ss+++-Des Moines, Iowa Transylvania College Lexington, Kentucky 
Eureka College.............-...+++- Eureka, Illinois William Woods College Fulton, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer for a Thy mind touches and overlaps our own. Above all, may 


Listening Heart 
[* how many voices dost Thou speak to us, our Father! 
Through nature with its changing seasons and its grow- 
ng harvests; through history with its unfolding epochs 
and its great leaders; through the common day with its 
work and its friendships and its little time for play ; through 
ur families with their tender intimacies, their trustful love 
and their common burden; through the words of our liv- 
ng teachers and leaders and through poets and seers of 
all times who once passed this way and left great thoughts 
hind them in immortal books, so that being dead they 
vet speak to us; and especially through the Holy Scrip- 
tures wherein holy men of old spake as they were moved 
y the divine Spirit—through these multitudinous voices 
‘hy truth and purpose and character are made known. 
\ God, Thy 
Give us the listening heart. May we ex- 
pect to be surprised of Thee. May we learn to interpret 
lite’s events as Thy messages. Like Moses, to whom Thou 
spakest from a bush in the desert, may we learn to hear 
Thy voice in the common things which others unregardful 
ass by. Like Samuel, may we hear Thee speaking in the 
akeful interspaces of the night. 


SIE 


¢ thank Thee, our always present for 


messages to us. 


Like those who stood 
our Lord when it thundered, and who said it was 
an angel that spake to him, may we also discern the divine 
oice within all earth’s clamor and confusion. 

\nd may we hear Thy voice within, the still, small voice 
‘duty, of comfort and of hope. These promptings of our 
own better selves that rebuke us for our failures and 
Weaknesses, that keep suggesting to us our unrealized 
Possibilities of character and accomplishment—may we 
sten to them as to Thee. For through them Thou art 


* ly "7 . 
alling from the silent deeps of our human nature where 


we sit often at the feet of Christ, quieting all other voices, 
and listening to him whose words are spirit and life. In 
his name. Amen. 


“Fear Not to Sow 
Because of the Birds’’ 
ANON BARNETT, the late Head Resident of Toyn- 
bee Hall, and vicar of the lowly parish of St. Jude’s 
in East London, has been honored with a tablet in West- 
minster Abbey. In high relief at the right end of the tablet 
stands forth a sower, who with free gesture in the sweep 
of arm goes about his task. Through the dress of a British 
farmer one recognizes the figure and head of Canon Bar- 
nett, as if, as Jane Addams remarks, “careless of ecclesias- 
ticism, even in his beloved abbey itself, and eager to give 
And on that 
bronze there is repeated the advice made so familiar to 
his friends, “Fear Not to Sow Because of the Birds.” In 
times of hesitation and disillusionment like the present 
these are great words to remember. 


the hard English soil one more sowing.” 


Dreamers of dreams 
and seers of visions are likely to grow faint-hearted as they 
see one after another their hopes fade out into unreality. 
They looked for peace among the nations, and there seem 
to have come only fresh occasions for war. They looked 
to see America take her rightful and honorable place as a 
leader among the peoples, a beautiful pioneer in the van- 
guard of the world’s enlightenment and progress, and they 
have seen only her withdrawal into the isolation of a cyni- 
cal distrust. They hoped to see the churches cooperatively 
realize a great and inspiring plan for world-wide extension 
of the kingdom of God, and have seen them one by one 
drop back into the furrow of individualiste effort. But 
they are not interpreting these things as true signs of the 
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times, or as tokens of permanent reaction. For day and 
night the seed is being cast into the soil. It is the slow 
way to win results, but it is the only certain way, and it is 
God's way. There are many evil birds of misrepresenta- 
tion, falsehood, misanthropy and pessimism. Yet one has 
only the plain duty of perseverance and faith. The harvest 
is certain in the end. “Fear not to sow because of the 


birds.” 


A Grateful 
Correction 

N The Christian Century’s report of the Methodist Gen- 

eral Conference held in Des Moines, it was stated re- 
gretfully that the conference took no action on the over- 
tures of the Presbyterian denomination looking toward the 
organic unity of the evangelical churches. It was suggest- 
ed that the failure to take action was probably one of the 
results of the acquisition of the big sum of money which 
had come to the denomination through the Centenary 
drive. With respect to the fact, it is now our grateful 
Some days after the 
subject had been presented to the conference the follow- 


duty to say that we were mistaken. 


ing resolution was unanimously passed: 


We cordially recommend to the members of our church the 
careful study of the plan of organization as an important con- 
tribution to an effort in America and throughout the world 
to secure among the churches of Christ a true coordination and 
in the ultimate result an organic union. In response to the 
request of Professor Richards, the General Conference author- 
izes the bishops to appoint a committee not to exceed nine in 
uumber, which committee shall be the authorized agency of the 
Methodist 


mittees from other thodies, and shall without commitment by 


Episcopal church in consultation with similar com- 


the church in the interval make report to the General Con- 
ference in 1924. 


We are as grateful in making correction of our mis- 
statement as we were regretful in reporting what now 
proves to have been incomplete information. The action 
taken by the Methodist General Conference, while by no 
means as positive as that of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly is, perhaps, as generous and radical as anyone 
could expect at this time. It puts the denomination in an 
attitude of sympathetic consideration of the proposal for 
organic unity and creates a committee through which the 
denomination may share in whatever developments take 


place in the next quadrennium. 


“Big Money” and 
Denominations 


A® to the relation of “big money” in denominational 
treasuries to the inertia of the denomnations in the 
matter of Christian unity, the point cannot be stressed too 
Yet the inference drawn by the Northwest- 
ernr Christian Advocate, to whom we are indebted for the 
data by which to correct our statement of fact as to the 
action of the Methodist Conference, is quite without war- 


emphatically. 


rant. Our esteemed neighbor takes our reference as a direct 
and particular reflection upon the Methodist denomination. 
It says: “The usually fair-minded and gracious editor im- 
putes questionable motives to the church in the raising and 
spending of its Centenary money.”” We beg to assure the 
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“Northwestern” that no such intention was in our ming 
The reference to the peril of “big money” applied not to th 
Methodist denomination alone, but to all denominations 
Our statement was part of our oft-repeated thesis that no 
denomination as such is worthy in this day to be entruste 
with a large sum of money—“large,” in the terms, say, of 
the Interchurch denominational askings or the Centenary 
fund of the Methodists. That thesis apples to Methodists 
no more than to Disciples or Presbyterians or Baptists o 
any other denomination. The great funds needed by the 
kingdom of God cannot be administered by denomination; 
whose distinctive interests as denominations, we contend 
are irrelevant to the kingdom of God. The tasks of Chris. 
tianity are being defined today in terms too large to per- 
mit of their accomplishment by the pottering efforts of 
our competitive denominationalism. To say this reflects 
upon no particular denomination but upon the denomne- 
tional scheme of things—and upon the quality of church. 
manship in all denominations that refuses to see so obvious 
a truth. 


A Lull in Chinese 
Fighting 

HEN an illiterate people is seized with the vision 

of liberty there always ensues an era of “break-up” 
and sporadic fighting. Men of selfish ambitions lure 
their fellows to arms by fatuous promises, and genuine 
patriots lead them to battle for partisan ends. Mexico 
is going through this stage in its national life. Russia 
would have been in a like state no doubt but for the hos- 
tility of the Allies which drove her millions into the hands 
of the Bolshevik leaders as a means of national defence. 
China is passing through that stage in her transformation. 
Her vast masses are ignorant, and both selfish military 
leaders and genuine reformers are able to organize spo- 
radic rebellions, and to create cleavages in the national 
life. Marshal Tuan, reputed to be the ablest of all Chinese 
generals, led the latest uprising and endeavored to cap 
ture Pekin. Late news is to the effect that he has been 
defeated and will retire to a solitary monastery for the 
rest of his days. It will take some time to solidify Chinese 
leadership into a more republican type of government and 
a much longer time to give her masses the education that 
will make her a democracy. Meanwhile let great nations 
like America be her friend and teacher, not her exploiter. 


Planning for Great Conference 
in the Future 

N Europe this summer there are some important meet 

ings in progress. The preliminary gathering to consider 
the possibilities of a really world-wide Conference 0 
Faith and Order is being held in Geneva under the direc: 
tion of the promotion commission of that Conference, 0 
which Bishop Anderson of Chicago is chairman. In the 
same city of Geneva, under the auspices of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, and with 
Dr. Charles S. MacFarland as presiding officer, there has 
just been held an important gathering to arrange for the 
World Ecumenical Conference, which is to be held within 
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two years, and is to bring together representatives of all 
the European Church Federations and Councils. This 
meeting was attended by some one hundred and fifty dele- 
gates from the various portions of Europe and the various 
Christian bodies. Important plans were made for the 
anticipated convocation to be held some months in the 
fyture. The projected Conference on Faith and Order 
will discuss the possibility of organic union among the 
different bedies in the Christian church. The Ecumenical 
Conference will consider, on the other hand, the possi- 
bilities of closer fellowship and more effective cooperation 
in the practical ministries of reform and social service. 
[his is in harmony with the policy of the Federal Council, 
and the corresponding organizations of an interdenomina- 
tional character in Europe. 


Who Gets the 
Oil Lands? 

T is reported that our state department has entered a 
| protest against the agreement of England and France 
to divide the petroleum resources in the new territories 
coming under the control of their respective governments 
through the new mandates and spheres of influence. They 
include rich fields in Rumania, Mesopotamia, Asia Minor, 
Galicia and the Caucasus. It is estimated that the pres- 
ent active sources of oil will be exhausted in another 
quarter of a century but that the world’s supply will last 
a quarter of a millenium. Naval vessels are coming to be 
Air fleets must have oil. So must land 
Thus if coal is king in industry, petroleum is 
queen in war—and not in war alone but in industry also. 
Engineers tell us petroleum is one of the keys to world 
power in both peace and war. The British ambassador 
enters warm disclaimer in response to the United States 
protest, but that is a diplomat’s business. Uncle Sam 
may well say, “Methinks he doth protest too much.” Our 
consulor agents’ reports on the situation give our state 
department grave concern. Of course such a proceedure 
on the part of France and England would be in direct 
contradiction of the theory of mandates under the League 
of Nations. But then a prominent Englishman has just 
described to us how Parliament laughed over mention of 
the League and voted the petroleum fields of Mosul to a 
syndicate, loading upon the public the tax to support a 
policing army and made no mention of the Arabs whose 
helds contain the oil. 


oil driven. 
transport. 


The Attitude of the Parties 
Toward Mexico 


[' is Increasingly apparent that one of the most important 
questions to be settled by the next administration, 
whether Democratic or Republican, will be that of our 


relations to our neighbors on the southwest. It is not 
always possible for a platform or a candidate to assure 
the nation on so important a theme. Yet to the extent to 
which any campaign promise is valid the people have a 
nght to know what is planned by the leaders of the two 
parties. So far as appearances go the Democratic party is 
committed to a pacific attitude toward Mexico. This 
would seem to be the fair inference from the utterances 
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of the platform and of Governor Cox. Furthermore, the 
position of Mr. Bryan is too prominent in the party and 
his convictions too well known to permit doubt that he 
would use all his influence against a program of militarism. 
The situation is much less assuring as regards the Republi- 
cans. It is perfectly clear that Senator Fall’s committee 
of inquiry regarding Mexico insisted on forcible measures 
and used its influence to have a plank of that character 
inserted in the platform. While they did not succeed, the 
platform leaves wide open the possibility, and even more 
the probability, of militaristic measures against Mexico in 
the event of Republican success. Nothing but a clear and 
emphatic utterance by Senator Harding, giving assurance 
of the continuance of friendly relations with Mexico, can 
satisfy that very large and growing body of public opinion 
which regards military intervention as a menacing and dis- 
graceful probability if senatorial foreign polices prevail. 
Mr. Harding will find as the campaign proceeds that this 
question will demand a specific and unevasive answer on 
his part. 


Preaching Made Easy 


ANY preachers seem to feel that the preparation 
M of sermons is hard work, to be accomplished only 
by the full exercise, each week, of all their mental 

This is not necessarily true, for there are other 
preachers who have so completely mastered the art of easy 
preparation that they have but to touch a spring, so to 
speak, and the sermon comes bubbling forth. 

Of course a text must be chosen, but the Bible is full 
of good ones which comes to mind quite easily. Suppose 
the one selected be, “Let patience have her perfect work.” 
This must be stated with good oratorical effect, and fol- 
lowed by a few incontrovertible propositions, such as “Pa- 
tience, brethren and sisters, is a great virtue,” or, “No 
great work is ever achieved without patience.” Then be- 
gin, say, with Abraham, something after this fashion: 
“Note the patience of this patriarch of the olden time.” 
Tell all about it, and come on down through the Bible in 
the same way, pausing for a special flourish over poor old 
Job. Next, begin in the fields in which patience is needed, 
as “The life of the business man calls for patience,” “The 
housewife has a constant demand made upon her pati- 
ence,” etc. If emphasis is sufficient the representatives 
of these various callings may be seen to wake up as their 
names are called. Next, open “Golden Sheaves of Homi- 
ietical Illustration” at “Pat,” and pick out half a dozen 
stories which can be told with good elocutionary effect. 
If your hearers are of a literary turn of mind it might 
be well to take down “Sparkling Jewels From the Poets,” 
and select a few gems from Pope and Tupper for the 
further embellishment of the production. The end is now 
near, but by-all means there should be a personal appeal 
by way of finale—as, for instance, “Are we as patient as 
we should be?” or, “Shall we not resolve that we will, 
from this very hour and moment, strive to be more pa- 
tient ?” 

The method speaks for itself. 


powers. 


The pastor of a promi- 
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nent church was recently heard to say that he had not pre- 
pared a new sermon for a year, having made a change of 
fields just over a twelvemonth before. It is believable 
that a preacher of this type would be encouraged to 
changes sufficiently frequent as to make further prepara- 
tion unnecessary for the term of his natural life. But 
after all his method was crude and unsatisfactory. Had 
he mastered the art of preaching made easy he need never 
have prepared a sermon—the system itself does the pre- 
paring, quite without effort on the preacher’s part. 

There is one difficulty with the sermon on “Patience,” 
which has been humbly set forward as a model of the 
easier way. The feeling which it inspires is not patience 
but something sadly far removed from it. It is a yearn- 
ing desire to turn the preacher over to the police, and to 
have him tried for obtaining money under false pretenses. 


Missionaries as Teachers 
of the Church 


HE most authoritative teachers of the church are the 
men and women who undertake to interpret Chris- 
tianity in the non-Christian world. The voice of the 
missionary has an appeal and an urgency that inheres in no 
other message that comes to the churches today. The 
authority of officials, schools, journals and conventions is 
remote and ineffective when compared with that of the 
men and women who are carrying on the sacrificial work 
of extending the Christian ideal in the distant lands. The 
average church member at home is probably aware on re- 
flection that the missionaries are just people of like char- 
acter and temper with himself. But contact with a wholly 
different set of problems from those which he confronts 
impresses him with their broader horizon and ampler dis- 
cretion in meeting some of the questions which now and 
then give him concern. 

Happily the missionaries have passed out of the romantic 
atmosphere of sentiment and admiration in which an earlier 
generation foolishly enveloped them. For the most part 
they live normal lives and are able to enjoy many of the 
comforts which the western world associates with an en- 
durable existence. They are not the martyrs which it was 
once believed they must be in order to perform satisfac- 
torily their mission. But that very normality of life, by 
no means devoid of severe and exacting difficulties, makes 
them sensitive to phases of the Christian problem which 
seldom suggest themselves to the cloistered and protected 
membership of the churches in Christian lands. 

They face in marked degree the anomaly and weakness 
of a divided Christianity attempting to behave convincingly 
in the presence of a heathenism which in any particular 
quarter of the world is likely to be coherent and united. 
They come with the traditions of a smug and satisfied de- 
nominationalism into a situation which makes that sec- 
condition of the home 


tarian churches unconvincing 


and ridiculous. Fortunately the admirable plans of mis- 
sionary comity divide the territory of the non-Christian 


lands in a manner which among modern-minded and in- 
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telligent Christians prevents in large degree the mistake 
and folly of overlapping. But when mission stations oj 
divergent confessions are contiguous, the difficulty is 4 
once faced. Shall the missionary be unswervingly true to 
the denominational tenets of the missionary board and th 
denomination that sent him out, or shall he accept his 
neighboring brethren as fully entitled to his fellowship ang 
recognition ? 





In an increasing measure this situation presents no sufi- 
cient problem. The missionaries themselves have largely 
solved the matter and have laid the obligation of tolerance 
and large-heartedness upon their churches at home with 
such urgency that recognition of the increasing purpose 
of the gospel, and the widening of the thoughts even oj 
conservative church members have resulted. But there 
are still many survivals of the sectarian spirit, and the 
claim of undiscriminating loyalty to the creed of the par- 
ticular church is made to cover a multitude of sins agains 
the spirit of Christ and the unity of his people. 

In the western lands where Christianity, even in a yer 
imperfect form as yet, has become the tradition, it is not 
difficult for people to adjust themselves to the self-right- 
eous exclusiveness of denominational custom. If a min- 
ister is denied the privilege of preaching in an Episcopal 
church on the ground that he has not received proper 
ordination, or if a Christian layman is debarred from mem- 
bership in a Baptist or Disciples church because he has 
not been immersed, he is able to reflect that such conduct 
has been practiced and condoned for a long time, and no- 
body has resented it very much until recently. Moreover, 
it is probable that somewhere in the community he can find 
congregations of a different and more hospitable order. 
The native 
Christians have no tradition of denominationalism to for- 
tify them against the surprise and pain of finding them- 


But in the mission field this is not the case. 


selves regarded as inadmissable to congregations to which 
they come with full confidence because they have enjoyed 
the full rights of fellowship back in the home village. T 
them the minute distinctions of creed, ritual, ordinance 
and organization are unknown and incapable of explana 
tion. Is it strange that the missionaries themselves, in full 
sympathy with the very different spiritual problems 0! 
their people, come to feel the burden of distinctions om 
which the members of the home churches, with a vet 
different training, and a wholly variant point of view, are 
accustomed to lay stress? 

Instances of this birth pang of a better time are no 
difficult to discover in the missionary experience of recent 
An interesting and important conference of ms 
sionaries was held in Africa some months since. At 16 


years. 


close, in the good feeling generated among Christian men 
and women of different churches, the presiding officer, 4 
bishop of the Church of England, invited all present © 
A short time afterward he wa 
charged by two brother bishops with serious infraction 


the communion service. 


of the rules of his church for so informal and uncanonica 
a procedure. It was a satisfaction to great numbers of 
people in all the churches that the archbishop to whom the 
matter was referred, had the wisdom to allow the incidett 
to fade out of memory without decision. 
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The Disciples of Christ have extensive missionary activi- 
ties in China, India, Japan and elsewhere in the non-Chris- 
, world. Immersion was the exclusive practice of the 
Disciples in the beginnings of their history, as the result of 
very sincere effort of the leaders of the movement to 
nd biblical and ecumenical ground in promoting unity 
ig the people of God. As time has gone on it has 
me apparent to a large portion of the Disciples fellow- 
at uniformity of practice is not to be secured in the 
of this ordinance and while they remain in 
practice immersionists, many of their churches 
ting into membership those who come from other 
ical churches, leaving the mode of baptism, as they 
have left the question of the Lord’s Supper, to 
lividual judgment. 
the nature of the case the question of baptism has 
merged in connection with their missionary work 
effort has been made by all their missionaries to re- 
yal to the traditional practice at home, and yet co 
the fullest possible extent with the neighboring 
forces in the foreign field. Obviously many 
uestions have arisen, and some of the mission 
ve felt the necessity of taking the same open-mem- 
p steps that the home churches are taking in in- 
numbers. Letters have come from these men, 
had the careful and sympathetic consideration 
nissionary officials, without, however, making any 
in the accepted procedure of the boards, or the 
followed on the mission fields. It was inevitable 
juestion should arise, and it is inevitable that the 
es must be guided by all the considerations of 
their convictions of biblical teaching, to the 
of the spirit of Christ, to the history and pur- 
he churches with which they are associated, and 
tire movement for the realization of the kingdom 
the world 
the by-products of the situation is the fact that 
who as a member of a committee of the mis- 
rd had access to the correspondence that passed 
me of the missionaries and the secretaries felt 
mark of devotion to the denominational tradi 
ike public the correspondence, with the object of 
1e dangerous and heretical tendencies develop 
mission field. Without discussing the ethics of 
lure, or the type of mind that would violate the 
mfidence of a body charged with many delicate 
e situations, it seems highly fortunate that this 
letters has been made public, and the portion of 
les communion that reads them given an oppor- 
discover to what extent a denominational con- 
eld by a very small minority of the universal 
iy stand not only in the way of common fellow- 
great missionary field, but may make the pro- 
interest in Christian unity on the part of the 
eem like an empty and disingenuous pretense 
ssionaries, in this and a hundred other ways, are 
ers of broader ideals of truth, and of an inter- 
f the gospel more nearly world-wide. They are 
to lay aside much of the parochialism which 
acterizes the home churches, and to see that not a few 


of the peculiarities which mean so much in the present 
age in Christian lands may be but a passing phase of that 
movement for universal brotherhood which was inaugu- 
rated by our Lord. Christianity did not begin in Europe 
or America, It has not by any means come to its best ex- 
pression even in the so-called Christian lands. The mis- 
sionaries are witnessing many new manifestations of the 
spirit of Jesus with which the west, sophisticated and 
scientific as it believes itself to be, is as yet unacquainted 
These may help on the progress of the churches of all 
names to the time when they shall in much fuller measure 
than now become the real Church of Christ throughout 
all the world. 


On Profanity 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HEY laid a water-pipe in the road at the place where 

I and Keturah go in Summer; and the soil was 

stubborn and rocky. And when the men came for 

to dig, | took a Spade and digged for a little time in the 

trench with them. Likewise did I with the Pick and the 
Crowbar. 

And the men said, Thou canst do work such as we do 
save it be only in one thing. For if we strike more Rock 
than we expect, or if the water flow into our trench, or 
if peradventure it cave in so that we have to dig it out 
again, canst thou do thy part of the Swearing? 

And I answered and said, I will do it all. 

And they said, It is liable to be a Large Contract. 

And I said, Even so, I will assume it. All the Swearing 
that this job requireth, leave it to me. 

And when the ditch caved in, or the water stood in the 
trench so that they had to pump it out, or they struck 
rock and had to blast, then did they say one to another, 
Swear not; for that is Safed’s job 

And thus it came to pass that no Swearing was neces- 
sary, but only Muscle and Pumps and some Dynamite. 

Now I considered how many people there be who swear 
by the use of Profane words, or by the Slamming of 
Doors, or by Scolding, and I thought that it would be well 
if there might be appointed an Official Swearer for all 
such like occasions, and that he should consider the matter 
carefully before Swearing or Scolding and see if some 
other way would answer just as well. For if the digger 
strike rock, and must use Dynamite as well as swear, he 
might as well use Dynamite instead of Swearing. And if 
Kindness will do the work instead of Scolding, then is 
the Scolding wasted or maybe worse. 

Therefore am I open to Employment wherever there is 
need, to take the responsibility of all the Swearing and all 
the Scolding that shall be required, and if it be left to me, 
there will not be much of either. 

For one should neither Swear nor Scold if there be any 
other way to accomplish the result desired; nor unless it 
is sure that Swearing or Scolding will do good. 

For there is a lot of wasted Swearing and Scolding: 
and to scold is to swear. 





Wanted—A Congregation 


Second Phase—Preacher and Newspaper 


By Lloyd C. Douglas 


EARY of preaching listless sermons to a handful 

of Laodiceans, the minister whom we shall here- 

after refer to as the Reverend D. Preston Blue 
has determined that he must find a congregation of suffi- 
cient size to stimulate his best homiletic efforts. It will 
require, he thinks, the encouragement of a crowd to 
vitalize him to the point where he, in turn, may energize 
his constituency. 

Mr. Blue does not pose as a walking monument to 
Wisdom, but he is canny enough to understand that by 
resigning his pulpit at Broad Street Church in Center- 
ville to accept that of The People’s Church of Middlepoint, 
his problem will be altered only as to its locality. He has 
quite left off belief in the ancient fallacy that the grass is 
greener and more succulent on the other side of the fence. 
Blue suspects that if he cannot draw an audience of re- 
spectable size, on Sundays, in Centerville, neither will he 
be likely to create much excitement with his pulpit message 
in Middlepoint, seeing that conditions and people are 
strangely similar, everywhere, in their relation to a given 
individual. 

No; our friend has abandoned the idea that by giving 
his household furniture an expensive box-car ride of three 
hundred miles he can develop some hitherto untested pul- 
pit powers. There has been vouchsafed unto him the 
wisdom that if ever he is to command the attention of a 
large congregation, he may make the adventure of recruit- 
ing the same, here in Centerville, quite as easily and with 
as much promise of success as anywhere else on earth. 


LONG STEP TOWARD HAPPINESS 


It is worth a great deal to our hero to have found out 
so much as that. Just to have stopped his continuous 
chatter about “the peculiar conditions which obtain in this 
town”; just to have ceased poring over the column of 
“Calls and Resignations” in his weekly church paper, in 
quest of some Utopia where the S. R. O. sign would be 
hung on the church door Sunday mornings at 10:20; just 
to have left off petting his fatuous dream of Elsewhere— 
constitutes Mr. Blue's first long step toward happiness in 
his ministry. 

This man has given himself to prayer and fasting over 
his problem. He knows, now, that there is just one thing 
in this world that he wants—a crowd! He is conscious 
of a message burning in his heart—a message so highly 
potential that if only he could face a large congregation 
with it, there could be no doubt in anybody’s mind about 
its value. He recalls the few times he has occupied a pew 
in a crowded church; the strangely magnetic quality of 
the audience; its tense attitude of expectancy; how the 
congregational singing of the hymns seemed to carry a 
rich overtone almost supernatural in its unlifting power; 
how vividly the Book poured out its inexhaustible treas- 


ures when read to that responsive crowd—a crowd thy 
had been welded into one solid chunk, so that it saw, heard 
thought, and felt as with the eyes, ears, mind, and hear 
of one man! 

And the sermon! Inspired! Nothing less than that! 
Why, almost anybody could preach under such circum. 
stances! The minister seemed fairly lifted up and bome 
along by the intense interest of his congregation whos 
size lent new significance to the belief that the gospel is, 
in very truth, the hope of the world! With such support, 
Blue knows that he, too, could preach. With the promise 
of such a congregation, Sunday after Sunday, he could 
hurl himself into his task of sermon-preparation with al) 
the zeal and abandon of a prophet. 


THE CROWDED CHURCH 


Moreover, Blue has learned, upon inquiry, that there is 
no room in the crowded church for such petty annoyance: 
and puerile squabbles as customarily prey upon the frail 
vitals of the less prosperous. Little rackets which might 
do serious damage in a puny church are smothered, ig- 
nored, and forgotten in the crowd. Deacon Edgewise, 
peevish because his wishes have been disregarded in some 
minor matter, may announce to his fellow-members of the 
fifty-per-cent-efficient church that he is going to withdraw 
—he and his wife, man-servant and maid-servant, heirs 
and assigns, ox and ass, money, influence, prayers, and 
presence—thus creating sad havoc in Zion, and necessi 
tating the minister to undignify himself, his profession, 
and the cause he serves by trotting around to the Edge. 
wise headquarters with his trusty molasses bucket. But, 
if the Edgewises belong to a church habitually crowded, 
they will be somewhat cautious about “checking out,” ina 
moment of irritation, being fully aware that they will be 
missed about as seriously as a handful of clover blossoms 
plucked from a forty acre meadow. 

All things considered, Blue believes that a crowd would 
mean the salvation of his church. He resolves to have 
one, if it is to be achieved by honest means. He lays out 
a definite campaign. We have seen his early efforts t 
line up the people who are already of his following. Now 
he has arrived at a decision to make his pulpit known 
the general public. The most natural medium is the news 
paper. He is going to avail himself of it. Only one cor 
dition holds him back. He hasn't the faintest idea how t 
go about it. 


JOURNALISM AND THE SEMINARY 


Had the Theological School which claimed D. Preston 
Blue among her alumni offered a short course in Journal- 
ism for Preachers, she might have done herself and her 
output more credit than she ever received for the pails 
taking interest with which she had examined The Ap 
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crypha in the original. Indeed, had she given this man so” 


little as ten hours instruction in the art of composition 
intended for the public press, she might have served him 
‘etter than with her entire wealth of erudition anent the 
Minor Prophets. 

When the minister, twenty years out, compares what 
he studied in the seminary with the actual problems he 
has faced daily in his profession, he wonders how his 
theological alma mater could have contrived to miss the 
mark with such systematic completeness. Almost no- 
where had his instruction even remotely touched his job. 
He had been loaded to the gunwales with the history of 
doctrines, which the public didn’t care to hear about; 
crammed with rules for the manufacture of sermons which, 
if carefully observed, were guaranteed to stultify any 
spontaneity likely to shine through the gloom ; stuffed with 
dogmatics, apologetics, hermeneutics, liturgics, homiletics, 
catechetics, exegetics, and a host of lesser “ics”—now 
happily forgotten. But, nobody had ever considered it 
necessary to inform him how to prepare attractive and 
readable “copy” for a newspaper or magazine, probably 
jor the very excellent reason that not a man on the faculty 
vas possessed of such information. Nobody had ever so 
much as hinted that there were at least two ways—a right 
and a wrong—of phrasing sermon-topics for public an- 
nouncement. Never had anyone talked about the close 
and helpful contacts possible and desirable between 
preacher and editor. 

Of course, great changes—laus Deo!—have been reg- 
stered, in recent years, in theological schools. These mat- 
ters are now receiving, in some quarters, just a very little 
bit of attention. But that doesn’t help D. Preston Blue, 
who acquired his B.D. in the good old days when the 
seminary graduate was equipped only with such informa- 
tion as might fit him to aspire to one of the professorial 
chairs of the institution that had graduated him. 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER 


Very much in earnest over this matter, Mr. Blue pro- 
ceeds to do what he ought to have done, back in 1905, 
when he lived in Robinsonville. He subscribes for several 
eriodicals published in the interest of writers, and pores 
over their contents with zealous industry. He is surprised 
and delighted to learn that he may have easy access to a 
voluminous literature on the subject of composition. He is 
heartened to find that the rules for newspaper-writing are 
very simple. For example: he discovers that the news- 
paper reporter tells his story in the first paragraph—just 
the bare fact that John Smith robbed William Brown’s 
hen-coop, and was assessed a fine of $50, and thirty days 
in the workhouse. If the reader is consumed with curi- 
osity to learn all the thrilling details of this event— 
Smith’s former record, Brown’s attitude toward his be- 
reavement, the fate of the fowls, together with such facts 
and fancies as the reporter may see fit to make public— 
is it not written in the story, further down the page? Mr. 
Blue discovers that this is a hard-and-fast rule, in news- 
Paper writing, that the reporter must throw down all his 
salient facts in the first three or four lines. 
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Judging his feeble efforts in composing “sermon ab- 
stracts” for the Monday papers, on rare occasions, by this 
inviolable rule indicated above, Blue smiles, wryly, over 
the remembrance of the stuff he had submitted. If it 
was never read by anybody—small wonder. He can easily 
understand, now, why he is so seldom asked for reports 
of his sermons. He recalls the day when he had preached 
a really remarkable sermon on the general subject of the 
danger of losing a national ideal. Very few had heard 
it. He had announced it, in the Saturday column of 
“church notices,” under the title, “The Golden Calf.” Blue 
never had known how to compose a sermon theme, though 
one scarcely needs be told that. “The Golden Calf” is 
sufficient to explain Blue’s ignorance on this subject. But, 
it was a good sermon; and, if it had been given a fair 
chance, it might have drawn a better audience. 

It was so strong, indeed, that a discerning auditor had 
called upon the editor of “The Morning Star,” requesting 
him to print an excerpt. The editor had telephoned Blue, 
asking for about five hundred words. Blue had consented, 
somewhat gingerly, to furnish the required copy. 

A RUNNING START 

Now, the introduction to that 
preacher many hours of labor. 


had cost the 
He had toiled over it until 
it was flawless; not a tool-mark in sight; smooth, euphon- 
istic, rhetorically sound in wind and limb. Not on any 
account could he escape the temptation to repeat this in- 
troduction in his abstract. 
was historical. 


sermon 


Of course, the introduction 
It had dealt with the dramatic incident of 
Israel’s abandonment of the national ideal in the building 
of the golden calf. To clear the way for that theatrical 
event, Mr. Blue had backed up, about a score of years, 
into the valley of the Nile, so that he might get a long, 
running start at the calf story. 

Confronted, now, with the necessity of boiling the whole 
sermon down to a scant nine inches of eight-point, in- 
stead of jumping into the very ruck of things, and hurling 
red-hot chunks of his appeal at the public, in the first 
paragraph, the only method his inexperience could suggest 
was to begin with the calf. 

We are forever lamenting that the public knows so little 
about the Bible. The public knows more about the Bible 
than we suspect. It does not understand the causes of 
biblical events very well; nor does it have much sense of 
sequence ; but the majority of the reading public can recite 
the more stirring stories of the Bible with considerable 
fidelity to detail. the story of 
the golden calf. It knows it so well that the mere mention 
of that incident acts in the nature of a narcotic. 

Well; Mr. Blue had squandered his five hundred words 
in riotous introduction. He had told the story of Israel’s 
defection, but there was nothing in it—except possibly 
in the last few lines, which nobody reached but the proof- 
reader—even vaguely suggestive of a modern application. 
The editor had found nothing in it, so far as he had gone, 
to warrant an attractive caption. In fact, he had labelled 
it, frankly, “The Golden Calf—Dr. Blue Recites Well- 
Known Story—Idol-Worship.” Think you that anybody 


It knows—for instance 
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would read it, after such a recommendation? 
silly question. 

Our friend’s pride nearly bleeds to death when he re- 
flects upon this matter. He had been given a chance to 
preach to every man in Centerville, on Monday morning; 
and this is the way he had done it—by rehearsing the 
moral lapses of ancther nation living in another country 
and another age, as if he were afraid to approach Amer- 
ica’s and Centerville’s lapses by less than thirty-three hun- 
dred years and seven thousand miles! To be sure, this 
wasn't true of him! Anybody hearing him, on Sunday, 
would have admired his fearlessness—but he kept it very 
carefully concealed from the public in his report on 
Monday. 


Verily, a 


PREACHER AND EDITOR 


Anybody who is not more than two-thirds blind needs 
not be informed that most people derive their information, 
and form their opinions, from the papers. It is to be 
doubted if responsibility for public opinion rests so heav- 
ily upon any other man as the editor. That being true, 
this important individual should receive some moral sup- 
port. He is entitled to the intelligent cooperation of the 
preacher. When he strikes exactly the right note in an 
editorial, registering on the side of honor, justice, and 
morality, he has a right to expect that his good friend, the 
minister, will call him up, or drop him a line of apprecia- 
tion and encouragement; not a long-winded, piously- 
phrased homily, which may produce precisely the opposite 
effect than the one intended, but a mere “Bully work, 
Jim! You are doing fine business! The people who count 
are with you, to the limit! More power to your elbow!” 

Not only does a little recognition like this have the effect 
of keeping the editor buoyed up to his task, but it serves 
as a deterrent in moments when he is strongly tempted to 
trim and hedge in some situation where the nasty little 
virtue of Prudence is admonishing him to “keep in right” 
with Big Tom of the Steenth Ward. 

If the minister is not too far absent in the spirit, and 
habitually has his ear to the ground to detect impending 
seismatic vibrations likely to disturb “The Morning Star,” 
and cause the tripod thereof to wobble, he will happen in, 
about this time, and invite the editor out to lunch. Two 
dollars, spent in this manner, will sometimes bring larger 
returns than invested in a volume on “Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts for the Theologian.” 

NEWSPAPER STYLE 

If he is of an extremely practical sort, in estimating his 
assets, this preacher can console himself with the thought 
that whenever he wishes to do so he can use the columns 
of “The Morning Star” as if he were the editor himself. 
This is not a negligible consideration to any man who 
wishes to give his pulpit some publicity. All he lacks, 
now, is the ability to use this space in such a manner that 
the reader will shout “Fine! We must go around and 
hear this man Blue!”’—instead of muttering, “What rot 
these preachers get off in their churches! What bewil- 
dering stupidity !”’ 

Speaking generally, if the preacher, who has been given 
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an opportunity to preach to the public through the news. 
paper, does not contrive to grip his readers with the firg 
line he had better save his typewriter ribbon. However 
in his anxiety to lead his copy with something cleye 
enough to attract attention, he must not forget that he is 
not selling shaving-soap, or advertising a circus, but at. 
tempting to spread the good news of salvation. To spread 
that good news, it is necessary that he shall be honest with 
his constituency. To be honest does not mean, necessarily, 
that he must be dull. Possibly a few illustrations wij 
help, here. 

The preacher has talked about the importance of living 
up to one’s best selfi—a not infrequent theme among ys, 
Of course, no attempt is made here to phrase the subject 
for announcement. Any man who would advertise that he 
was going to preach on “Living Up to One’s Best Seli,” 
has really accomplished nothing but a deepening of con- 
viction, on the part of the public, that he has nothing to 
unload of interest to a populace sated with good advice. 

Whatever he may call the sermon, however, for pur- 
poses of arousing interest, this is his thesis—‘“living up 
to one’s best self.” He thinks it is good enough to be 
given to the general public through the press. As he 
glances over his notes, prefatory to composing the abstract, 
he searches for the one striking incident, anecdote, or 
“human interest fact” most likely to reach out and grab 
the casual reader. When his sermon appears in print, 
next morning, it does not lead with a stiff procession of 
platitudes, marching along in single file with their chins in 
the air, and their skirts carefully clutched to avoid the 
mud, but with the simple statement of a concrete fact. 

A study of newspaper style will show that a proper 
name, in the first line, is not uncommon. The mention 
of dollars and cents is always attractive to the reader. 
It interests him to learn that somebody has made some 
money. He is not much less interested in learning how 
somebody else lost some money. In the present instance, 
the sermon abstract begins as follows: 


Wedgwood could not afford to lose the $40.00 which he had 


been offered for the vase. He was just starting in the pottery 


business, and needed the money. But the vase was imperfect, 
and he ordered it broken and thrown out upon the scrap-pile; 
for he vowed that no man could ever buy a “Second” at his 
shop. He was going to make no “seconds.” It looked like 
poor business, at first; but Josiah Wedgwood became the most 


famous potter in the world. 


Now, after that, the preacher can say almost anything 
he likes about the importance of living up to one’s best 
self, and expect to retain the interest of a considerable 
per cent of his readers. Is there anything clap-trap about 
that? Is it any more undignified than to begin with “A 
certain man had two sons; and the elder of them said t 
his father,” etc.? Indeed, isn’t this about the same process! 
Is the preacher to be more dignified than his Master? Is 
the servant greater than his lord? 


PUTTING THE GRAVEYARD IN THE FOREGROUND 

Or, again, suppose the preacher has been talking about 
“the things for which we are remembered”—not a hall 
bad topic, by the way; though, of course, one would nevef 
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think of announcing it in that fashion. Searching his 
notes for the “lead,” the minister does not top his sermon- 
abstract with a dissertation upon the graveyard ; the tomb- 
sone toward which our footsteps are inevitably hasten- 
ng; and the long grass growing in God’s Acre where that 
which is mortal of us will eventually rest while other 
people go on, just as if nothing had happened, forgetting 
the departed pilgrim, except for the two or three little 
things that he had chanced to do—deeds destined to live 
forever. No! And, again No! You cannot bait any- 
body to read a sermon that sets out in a hearse and ambles 
along to the cemetery. The public is obliged to make that 
trip often enough to satisfy all the curiosity it has on the 
subject. If the preacher will talk about death, let him 
view it as a glorious beginning of something, rather than 
discourse upon its less promising aspects. People do not 
relish a sermon that smacks of the undertaker’s suave 
the pall-bearers,—“Handles all down, 
please. Face the car, as I do. That’s very good—thank 
you. Take the third and fourth carriages, if you will. Very 
greatly obliged, I’m sure.” 

No; this preacher hunts for the one striking fact that 
had brightened the eyes of his audience, and he leads his 
sermon on “the things for which we are remembered” 
somewhat after the following manner: 


instructions to 


t was the worst road in Scotland. The supervisor told 
John Louden MacAdam that if he did not mend that road, 
which made his estate almiost impassable, he would be fined. 

ohn Louden’s dignity was damaged. He had neglected 
that road because he was busy with more important matters. 
He was writing a monumental history of the MacAdam family. 

But, required to repair his road, he decided to make one that 
would cast open shame upon all the roads of his neighbors 

had made complaint. 

He had all the clay hauled off the highway, and the excava- 
tion filled with crushed stone and gravel. It was a good road. 

Then he went back to his history of the ‘MacAdams, and 
spent the rest of his life celebrating their great deeds; but 
nobody remembered any other MacAdam but John Louden, 
and he is remembered not because he wrote a five-foot shelf 
of histories, but because he invented the macadamized road. 


The reader will go on, and try to find out what all this 
leads to, it may be supposed. The preacher should have 

) trouble in coaxing him along into the next paragraph 
which deals with the little deeds, rendered incidentally, 
and the kindly words, spoken casually—but saturated 
with that which makes for immortality. 


JESUS AN INTUITIVE PSYCHOLOGIST 


\gain, the preacher may have been talking about “The 
Uses of Adversity.” This is always an attractive line of 
homiletic thought. In his newspaper account of what he 
said, let the lead suggest some such thought as the fol- 
owing : 


Because he had the good fortune to plane all the fingers off 
t his left hand, in his father’s mill, one of the most brilliant 
lawyers of this country was able to put his energies to work 
where they would do the most good. The accident ruined 
him for the life of a mechanic; but he hadn’t been intended 
for a mechanic. Instead of sitting down to nurse his stumps, 
he got up and trained what he had left—his brain. 
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Anybody in search of incidents similar to this will be 
bewildered over the wealth of materials at his disposal. 
They are all well worth telling. They have put more punch 
and renewed courage into the minds and hearts of the 
mentally, morally, and physically crippled than can be esti- 
mated in words or figures. The public may be depended 
upon to read all about the old lady who made candy ; acci- 
dentally scorched the sugar; was on the point of pouring 
it out; hit upon a happy thought; poured the mess full 
of peanuts; made her fortune; lived happily ever after. 
Not very dignified? Well, how about this one? “In a 
city there was a judge, who feared nobody, and a widow 
who came to him, saying, ‘Avenge me of my adversary!’ 
And he could not, for awhile ; afterward he decided, ‘I will 
avenge her, lest by her continual coming she weary me.’ ” 

Indeed, this one is so good that a preacher could lead 
his sermon-abstract with it, today,—after this long lapse 
of time—and be sure of attention. Let all these good 
brothers who are trying to follow the Galilean Teacher 
pay careful heed to his processes of gaining and sustain- 
ing public interest. As an intuitive psychologist, who 
“knew what was in man,” he not only spoke authorita- 
tively, to the people of his own generation, but has fur- 
nished an example of the most effective methods by which 
life may be touched on its most sensitive nerves. 

Now that D. Preston Blue has had his first palatable 
taste of printer’s ink, and has noticed the increased inter- 
est which the public is taking in his pulpit, he resolves to 
go a step farther in the use of printed matter to recruit 
the crowd he means to have in his church, not once, but 
every Sunday, rain or shine. Of that matter,—its general 
scheme, the detail of its construction, the cost, the process 
of distribution, etc., a succeeding paper will endeavor to 
treat. D. Preston Blue has chopped up the piano-box for 
kindling-wood. He has find a crowd, in 
Centerville. 


resolved to 


Are German Christians 
Penitent? 


Professor James Stalker is presenting in the British Week- 


ly a series of interpretations of the thoughts of Christians in 
Germany as expressed in the current religious publications of 
that country. says, 
whether in the religious press of Germany there are any signs 
His 


The question is often put to him, he 


of real following 


article. 


repentance. answer is given in the 
IE Christliche Welt prints an open letter to the 
editor from Professor Forster on what he calls 

the Question of Guilt. Starting from the conten- 

tion of many Germans, that the guilt is a world-wide one, 
as all the civilized nations have armed themselves and 
could all be too easily convicted of selfish designs, he goes 
on, nevertheless, to argue that, though the sin of militarism 
was universal, it was most concentrated in Germany. The 
Germans have complained bitterly of the feeling shown 
towards themselves by neutral countries; but, he goes on, 
the neutrals know well that, while all the nations have 
practised the politics of violence, it was Germany which, at 
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two Hague Conferences, frustrated the attempts of the 
rest to put an end to their sins, and introduce an era of 
humanity. The neutrals know well that, while all the 
nations armed themselves, it was Germany which resisted 
disarmament with scorn thrice within fifteen years, ren- 
dering the approaches of England in this direction abor- 
tive. The neutrals know well that militarism existed 
everywhere ; but they know also that what the world calls 
Prussian Militarism was a quite peculiar product, against 
which the entire human race has with complete justifi- 
cation risen up in wrath and will continue to rise. Militar- 
ism was the elevation of the military point of view above 
all other views and considerations whatever. Militarism 
was that heartless and shortsighted faith in the sword 
which converted even the diplomats of Germany into mere 
agents of the armed fist, and rendered every constructive 
policy impossible. Militarism was that want ot respect 
for the worth of man which rendered the leading classes 
so hated by their own people, as well as incapable of com- 
prehending the spirit and traditions of other peoples. 

Nor was this disease, he goes on, merely that of a small 
caste, which imposed its sentiments on an unwilling people. 
On the contrary, the glorification of war and the romance 
of conquest had infected all classes, and, it is expressly 
added, the German professors, pastors and high-school 
teachers were, in the large majority, and with only excep- 
tions not worth mentioning, the propagandists of this kind 
of political vision. 

CONFESSION THE ONLY HOP! 

The writer does not shrink from the acknowledgment 
that what has happened is the natural result of this evil 
spirit and that the only hope lies in confessing the issue to 
be the righteous judgment of God. The reproaches passed 
upon Germany by their enemies may be pharisaical, one- 


sided and 


superficial, but the accusations of Germans 


against themselves must go much deeper. A Germany, 
absolved by repentance and purified through suffering, may 
yet be able to repay its debts to the children and children’s 
children of those whom the war has wronged, in coin 
more precious than that of material indemnity. 

The author of this remarkable utterance is a man of 
fifty, widely known as a writer on pedagogy, and, till re- 
cently, settled as a professor at Munich. But the really 
significant thing is, not that a single German should have 
written in such terms, but that his letter should have been 
published in the pages of a periodical of such high stand- 
ing as Die Christliche Welt. It is true that the editor 
accompanies the communication with sentences of his own, 
embodying certain cautions and modifications, but he 1s 
very far from indicating opposition to its general tenor. 
In subsequent numbers there have been other replies, but 
these also have been moderate in tone and not expressive 
One only, by Herr Tiedje, 
is thoroughly so, the writer asserting with much sharp- 
ness and indignation, that he is not going to ask Germany 


of hostility or condemnation. 


to sit down on what he calls Wilson’s stool of repentance. 

How far Professor Forster may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative spokesman for his fellow-countrymen, it would be 
difficult to say. I must sorrowfully confess that the result 
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of my reading in the German religious press is to make 
me judge that as yet he speaks for only a small minority, 
But the number behind him will grow; as yet it is ¢e. 
tremely difficult to speak as he has done; but, if his is thy 
true interpretation of the course of Providence, othe 
guides of the people will be constrained to give simi, 
utterance to the voice of conscience. 


Church and Community 
By James A. Crain 


N one of the illustrated lectures of the Interchurch 
World Movement there was a word slide bearing this 
thought-provoking sentence: 


The business of the Church is not to build 
itself up out of the community, but to 
build up the community out of its very life. 

It is to be feared that many of us have adopted a 
philosophy the exact reverse of that expressed above. The 
practical effect of the conventional attitude of the church 
toward the community has been to create a feeling in 
the minds of non-church members that the community 
exists for the church and not the church for the com 
munity. Indeed, there is a sort of taken-for-granted atti- 
tude on the part of the average church member that the 
community is a sort of fertilizer to furnish strength and 
sustenance for the church. 

A young minister casually remarked in my hearing a 
few days ago: “Well, our church voted yesterday to sell 
the building to the Jews for $100,000 and to move out 


into ——_—__——_ Most of our members live owt 


— section. 
that way, you know.” 

That congregation is deserting one of the most densely 
populated sections of the city; a section which is grad- 
ually undergoing the transformation from a community 
The loca- 
tion is advantageous, both with respect to the distribution 
of congregations of its own denomination and in rela- 
tion to those of other denominations working in that dis 
trict. It is true that many of its members have forsaken 
the neighborhood, but it is equally true that their places 
have been taken by others as needy spiritually, and im 
many cases more so, than those who left. 


of homes to a community of apartment houses. 


CHANGING CHURCH LOCATION 


An incident such as this brings into review the whole 
question of changing church location. Numerous fac 
tors may enter into the problem in a given community, 
but in every case one question ought to be faced squarely 
before a field is deserted. That question is, “Has the 
church a moral right to pick up bag and baggage and 
leave the community in which it has lived in order t0 
follow the drifting tides of migration?” How that ques 
tion is settled will depend largely upon the church’s con- 
ception of its obligation to the community. If it assumes 
the traditional attitude, the removal will probably be made 
without regard for the needs of the community. In this 
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case the only consideration that will receive attention is 
whether or not the church has more to gain by removal 
than by remaining. 

When a congregation decides to locate in a given com- 
munity and erects there a church building, it assumes in 
ooint of fact certain obligations towards that community 
which ought to receive the most serious consideration. It 
has assumed responsibility for the religious life of the 
people residing within that area. Wherever the spirit of 
Christian comity exists no other cooperative denomination 
will enter a field already occupied, considering it pre- 
empted by the forces already there. But of what value 
s the principle of comity if a congregation after coopera- 
tively accepting responsibility for a given territory is left 
iree to shake off that responsbility without reference to 
the needs of the community or the rights of others who 
would have gone in had they not found the field pre- 
empted ¢ 


TRANSFORMATION OF COMMUNITIES 


With the changing tides of city life no congregation 
can be assured that its community will remain for ten 
Our American cities have 
What is today 
the fashionable residential section may be a_ boarding 


years what it is at present. 
a way of changing character over night. 


ouse district, a foreign settlement or a Negro district 
efore the church edifice is paid for. The transformation 
f the community usually begins when a drug store lo- 
ates on some particularly advantageous corner. Before 
“chain store” grocery enters the neighborhood. 
hen a garage or an automobile show room, after which 
the commercialization of the neighborhood is well under 
way. Contemporaneous with this change in physical as- 
ects there is a change going on in the character of the 
population. What was originally a community of homes 
belonging to substantial citizens is gradually filled up with 
apartment house dwellers, inhabitants of “furnished light 
jouse-keeping rooms” and boarding house inmates. 
Traditionally we have assumed that the primary obli- 
of the church is to the people who compose its 
the members move 
‘way from the community in which the church edifice is 
ated the congregation has felt perfectly free to follow 
em. It was this philosophy dominant and unquestioned 
the minds of the people composing the congregation re- 
erred to by my young minister friend. 


embership. Consequently when 


So completely 
unquestioned was it that they were willing to sacrifice a 
splendid location and to sustain a considerable loss on a 
cautiful building in order to get away from the com- 
unity. Nor is this an exceptional case. 
anvass the churches of any large growing city, you will 


If you will 


ind that a considerable percentage of them have recently 
tanged locations, are actively planning such a change, or 
te looking forward to the day when such a change will 
«necessary. So long as this feeling of instability exists 
we shall never be able to evangelize the cities. So long 
will the feeling persist that the church on the corner is 
* Mushroom institution, likely to run away upon the 
‘lightest provocation without consideration for the needs 
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of the community; offering no assurance of a spiritual 
refuge in old age or time of trouble. 

It may be argued that if the local church is transient, it 
is so because the people who make up its membership are 
transient. This argument is an inadequate defense. 
That a growing section of a city should have its own 
church privileges is no excuse for abandoning a work in 
an older community. The great cathedrals of Europe 
have stood for centuries. The complexion of the imme- 
diate neighborhood surrounding them has changed again 
and again. Notre Dame is in one of the oldest sections 
of Paris, far from the fashionable residential avenues. 
The destroyed San Quentin cathedral was located in the 
midst of a tenement district, crowded and jostled on 
every side by the meanest sort of homes. The great 
cathedral of Amiens is located to one side of the city, 
hard by the factory district and surrounded by small shops. 

When churches begin to take up work in the community 
as a permanent responsibility perhaps our church archi- 
tecture will improve. Nobody wants to put money into a 
building that will be out of date in twenty years or where 
a majority of the membership will be clamoring for re- 
moval to a more desirable section before the extension 
loans have been paid off. It is high time our churches 
began to meet the issues of a great city in an earnest 
fashion and give the community to understand that the 
church is a permanent institution in its midst. This will 
involve the changing of the policy of the church to meet 
the needs of the changing community. If the invasion is 
commercial, there will always be the accompanying horde 
of rooming houses, “near to the business district” board- 
ing houses, family hotels, and such like. Into such places 
as these thousands of our boys and girls fresh from the 
farm or the small town are drawn when they come to the 
city. A young man in such circumstances finds his only 
home a furnished room and his only club the street cor- 
ner or the cheap “movie.” The girl has a still more lim- 
ited social horizon. 

THE 


MOTIVE OF SERVIC! 


Not long since the pastoral worker of a large church 
which is being pressed on one side by the business dis- 
trict of a growing city and on the other by a Negro and 
foreign settlement, was asked, “What are the plans of 
your church for the future?” The reply was, “We have 
Our 


first impulse was to move out into one of the newer resi- 


been very seriously considering the whole situation. 


dential districts, but we could not bring ourselves to feel 
that we had a moral right to desert the community in 
We have taken 
the matter up with our bishops and we are now planning 
to stay where we are and adapt our work to the needs 
of the changing community.” This church has not adopt- 
ed the easy plan. Its way will be beset with difficulties 
and there will be many discouragements, but in the end 
it will have the satisfaction of knowing that out of the 
church’s very life they have built up the community, rather 
than having taken all the community had to offer, cast it 
aside like a sucked-out orange. 


which we have labored all these years. 





Why the Steel Strike Failed 


HE steel strike was not fought and lost on its merits. 

The cause was good, the defeat decisive. The defeat 

was decisive but it was not a complete loss, for the 
men are not left hopeless and the public will come to under- 
siand better what their real grievances were. An increase in 
wages was granted almost immediately upon the collapse of 
the strike, and already the United States Stee] Corporation 
has admitted a willingness to listen to plans for the better- 
ment of working conditions. 

Judge Gary's addresses and an account of the welfare 
work conducted by the “trust” are being widely circulated 
among ministers and others—a very evident recognition of the 
fact that what preachers and other arbiters of public opinion 
of the moral type think is worth consideration. Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, as representative of the Social Service Commis-- 
sion of the Federal Council of Churches, has been accorded 
a hearing on the problems involved in the strike with sug- 
gestions on means of betterment. He made a very frank 
plea for a more humane labor policy the democratic 
principles of conference and representation. Now that all 
the national political parties have joined the churches and the 
President’s Industrial Conference in declaring for collective 
bargaining it would seem that the Steel Corporation and its 
satellites have no leg left to stand on before the court of 
It is the last of the great basic industries that 


and 


public opinion. 
has made no recognition of the modern labor principles of 
representation in industry and the only one left this side the 
Orient that insists upon the twelve hour day. Czarist Russia 
was the only western land that retained it up to our time, 
and Trotzky, with his policy of industrial conscription, is at 
least the hours that must be 
worked per day. 

When steel magnates were asked by members of the Inter- 
church Commission whether they thought they could maintain 
their obsolete labor policies with al] the other great basic 
industries operating on a modern basis they answered that 
they did not know. When further asked whether they per- 
sonally thought they should attempt to do so the answer was 
3ut even steel is not 


more modern and humane in 


that actions spoke louder than words 
impervious to public opinion or uninfluenced by the tides of 
Of one thing the members of the Com- 
and that is that either a decisive 
change must come in regard to fundamental grievances or 
there will ultimately be another strike, and that if there is it 
will be better organized, better supported and will make a 
myuch appeal to public opinion; either the 
latter or an outbreak under the auspices of the fomenters of 
the “fone-big-union” idea. Such an outbreak will be revolu- 
tionary in its principles—in other words it will be what this 
strike was wrongly charged with being. Radicalism is always 
the reaction from reactionary policies, and if there is an 
incursion of I. W. W. and other “Red” policies into the steel 
mills we will have no one to thank but the reactionaries who 
control the labor policies of that industry in defiance of the 


more enlightened policies of our other great basic industries. 


industrial progress. 


mission are convinced, 


more adequate 


* ” oo 


Smothering the Issues 
Before Public Opinion. 

The deciding factor in warfare is increasingly 
coming to be that of pwhblic opinion. Enlightened and far- 
seeing labor leaders are perceiving this and are formulating 
their fighting tactics to conform to it. They sternly ad- 
monish against the use of violence, seek to get their issue 
before the public adequately backed by their grievance and 
in all ways to conciliate public annoyance and temper over 
strike troubles. Employers are spending millions in adver- 
tising in an effort to “educate” public opinion and keep it on 
their side of the issue. There are yet, unfortunately, too 
many labor leaders who adopt a public-be-damned policy and 


industrial 


declare it is war and that war makers are not usually very 
careful of bystanders. The employing class recognize the 
power of the press to formulate public opinion and tak 
advantage of the fact that great newspapers require great 
investments, and that no newspaper can live without its ag. 
vertisers. 

The public mind, during the hottest period of the str, | 
never was given a chance to know all the facts involved, 4 
very painstaking presentation and study of strike news was 
made by an old newspaper correspondent who was just back 
from the French front where he had done honorable service 
One would hardly expect to fing 
the dailies owned by families whose fortunes were in ste¢ 
doing other than printing all the news favorable to the com. 
panies. Solid public opinion discounts the service of this 
type of daily in the long run but does not always do so while 
in the heat of a bitter partisan campaign. In the case of 
papers in the affected districts that had been favorable and 
fair to labor it was found that after the first few days of the 
strike news ceased to appear in any marked way. 


as a war correspondent. 


It is a 
that the pressure of advertisers made it im- 
possible to And it is entirely possible 
for a publisher to be compelled to choose between a material 
curtailment of his news on the one hand, and the necessity, on 
the other hand, of running his newspaper without the support 
of certain powerful advertising interests. With the Associated 
Press dispatches it was not false reports that were given, » 
much as such a selection of real facts as to put in the public 
mind only one side. A candid examination of Associated 
Press dispatches by anyone conversant with the actual happen- 
ings on the ground left little chance for any conclusion other 
than that silence on one side and a careful selection of news 
items on the other can most effectually mislead public judg- 


fair suspicion 
‘print all the news.” 


ment. 


The actual situation was, through these various channels, | 
very effectually smothered. 


The cry af bolshevism, radicalism, the “reds” and 
l. W. W.ism was very effectually used, and Judge Gary's 
claim that it was a strike for the “‘closed-shop” was accepted 
universally by the press and business interests. None of 
these charges was strictly true though there was just enough 
truth in them to make their use effective. The men were not 
demanding the “‘closed-shop” nor were radicals, let alone Bol- 
shevists or I. W. W.’s, in control. Yet unions do demand 
once they are in control and the radical 
was ready to utilize every opportunity to capitalize the dis- 
content of a great body of alien workingmen, many of whom 
The strike committee had made 4 
tactical blunder in making Mr. Foster leader, even though he 
had repented of his one time syndicalism simply because tt 
gave their opponents a chance to cry “Wolf.” This they did 
without discrimination. They published Foster’s youthful 
indiscretion on syndicalism and circulated it widely, printed 
in red covers and given out without money or price or 4 
union label. Then came the coal strike and the threat of a 
railroad walk-out and the stimulating of an apprehensive 
public mind with the fear of a labor war that would paralyzt 
the country. Thus the whole force of public opinion wé 
effectively mobilized to defeat the strikers, and that without 
real strike. 


“closed-shops” 


were from Slavic lands. 


knowledge of the issues of the 


* * * 


Material Forces That 
Made For Defeat. 

The strikers might have withstood the subtler and les 
direct force of public opinion until time and some learning 
could have wrought a change more favorable to their real 
grievances had it not been for the material forces that com 
spired against them. The steel companies are powerful, with 
a vast reserve in the treasuries of the main corporation alone 
amounting to nearly a half billion. They were protected ® 
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a way humble wage earners can never be. The one had noth- 
ng to lose but dividends, and war dividends had been 
plethoric. The other had a little surplus in the family stock- 
ings, and bread and butter is a serious problem when living 
-osts are mounting and winter is on. Thus the sheer ability 
of the companies to starve men out was a decisive factor. 
‘The support given by the twenty-four organizing craft 
nions of the A. F. of L. was never adequate. These men 
were aliens and aliens were not greatly in favor in popular 
magination. They were the kind ot men that had always 
been used by the companies to break strikes and to keep 
sages down, thus the average union man did not warm greatly 
to their cause even though they were converts. Then there 
were the subtle and damning racial prejudices that even union- 
ed workingmen overcome with great difficulty. This 
cleavage existed all the time and the strikers were in the 
ndition of a great array of raw recruits without adequate 
support, training or a good commisariat. The skilled men 
and Americans in the very mills where they worked were not 
vith them in the strike and they were possessed of the 
weakness Of a heavy scantling stretched across a very great 
abyss without any adequate understructure to support them. 
The companies were threatening that none of them would be 
taken back unless they surrendered soon, and agents were 
onstantly at work among them with this plea. Morale cannot 
be strong among a heterogeneous mass including a score and a 
alf of nationalities without a common language and tradition 
and where ignorance is a dark cloud over the common under- 


standing. 
T 
| 


hen there was the entire force of law leveled against them 
throughout the heart of the stee] district, that is, in the Pitts- 
burg area. The Pennsylvania constabulary patroled the 
streets of mill towns. Heads were broken in a promiscuous 
anner. Public meetings were forbidden and violently broken 

p where attempts were made to hold them even on private 
r union owned property or in union or public halls. There 
was much more violence by official hands than by those of the 
strikers. An illiterate, non-English speaking mass of men who 
ad lived most of their lives in lands where law was made 
effective through violence and harsh measures had no fortitude 
to meet such strong arm tactics. Morale was never very high 
and the disintegrating forces of fear and weakness soon mani- 
lested themselves to break down whatever loose morale there 
had been at the start. 

The most severe condemnation of the steel labor policies is 
a comparison with the enlightened policies of the Rockefeller 
interests and those of the International Harvester and other 
large employing interests, including the packers, where, by 
the way, the enlightened policies were won in a strike under 

¢ leadership of this same Zebulon Foster whose one-time 
radicalism served as so useful a means of prejudice and pub- 

1 fighting this strike. 

‘ext time I shall attempt to point out some of the weak- 

sses and errors of the labor crusaders and in the issue fol- 

wing will make a comparison of the kabor policies of the 

mMpanies controlled respeetively by Judge Gary and John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. ALva W. TAYLOR. 
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VERSE 


To Carl Sandburg 


(Author of “Cuicaco Poems”) 


OU earth-tanged, massive, mellow-tongued singer, 
I thrill at your words, 
I swing to your music; 

| soar with your thoughts of Chicago— 

That lusty, vital, belligerent city. 

To others ‘Chicago may be dirty, nauseous and ugly! 

To some Chicago may be disgusting and hellish; 

But to you the democratic, strong tongued, 

To you it is inevitable, prophetic. 

To you and Chicago the past is “a bucket of ashes”—the 
future bursting with golden dawns crimsoning an “ocean 
of tomorrows;” 

To you and Chicago, challenge for effort and oblivion for 
failure. 

To you the riveting rat-a-tat-tatting is the rhythmic surge of 
a poem, 

Each long rail and girder a lyric, 

The blacksmith’s anvil an altar to the God of men who work. 

To you steam engines are throbbing with music, 

The massive skyscrapers are tremulous with the eternal souls 
of the workers, 

And Jesus, shorn of his myth clothes walks Clark Street and 
Lake Front at night and undaunted. 


You breathe into the paper-sacks of convention, 

You grip their throats in the clench of your fighting faith; 
And explode them with your withering scorn: 

Panic-stricken the word-mongers flee into the night 

As light-fearing bats from the march of the breaking dawn! 


Cyprus R. MITCHELL. 


Sympathy 


S the way hard and thorny, oh, my brothét? 
Do tempests beat, and adverse wild winds blow? 
And are you spent, and broken at each nightfall, 
Yet with each morn you rise and onward go? 
Brother, I know, I know! 
I, too, have journeyed so. 


Is your heart mad with longing, oh, my sister? 
Are all great passions in your breast aglow? 

Does the white wonder of your own soul blind you. 
And are you torn with rapture and with woe? 

Sister, I know, I know! 

I, too, have suffered so. 


Is the road filled with snare and quicksand, pilgrim? 
Do pitfalls lie where roses seem to grow? 

And have you sometimes stumbled in the darkness? 
And are you bruised and scarred by many a blow? 

Pilgrim, I know, I know! 

I, too, have stumbled so. 


Do you send out rebellious cry and question, 
As mocking hours pass silently and slow? 

Does your insistent “wherefore” bring no answer, 
While stars wax pale with watching, and droop low? 

I, too, have questioned so, 

But now I know, I know! 

To toil, . . . to strive, to err, to cry, to grow, 

To love through all—this is the way to know. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOx. 





THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


System or Man 
Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The correspondence of ‘Mr. John Spargo has been both 
interesting and illuminating, and may we not say he has made 
“a hit, a very palpable hit,” and probably has done good service 
by pointing out what seems to many to be an inherent weak- 
ness in a system, rather than a superficiality in the ministry. 
! understand his frank criticism to be against the whole of 
the church organization and functioning—the regular and stated 
preaching, a part though not a minor part. If he has put his 
finger on a vital spot and revealed a weakness, who will not 
be thankful? If his criticism is unjustified and irrelevant it 
can do no harm, and we need not be worried. 

[ could only wish that he had probed a little deeper and re- 
vealed what seems to be an inevitable result of institutionalism. 
May I explain my meaning briefly? 

[t must have been a mystifying thing to every student of 
the church and theology, when first he realized that the people 
who were religious and those whom the Lord had a right to 
expect would bear the fruits of the Spirit in their lives and 
would welcome him gladly, were the very people who hated 
him most and were the farthest from his spirit and idealism, 
The Jew to whom were committed the oracles of God, and 
who was the representative of the religion of the day, and 
who ought to have known God ‘best was the farthest from 
him—that is, the ruling class who sat in the seat of authority. 
Jesus could not do any mighty works in their city because of 
their opposition and unbelief. The greatest examples of faith 
were found among the Gentiles, the less privileged class. It is 
generally said that “history repeats itself,” and if that be true 
who will point out the repetition in this analogy, and who will 
be brave enough to speak to the whole church officialdom where 
they have left the Great Teacher, and repeated the error of 
the Pharisees, Scribes and Elders? Do not the “congresses” 
and other pre-convention meetings which seek to bind the 
consciences and freedom of Christ’s freemen indicate a certain 
Dees not the 
jealousy which lay behind the failure of the Interchurch World 


tendency? mutual distrust and denominational 
Movement indicate that the church has fallen into the same 
error as Judaism of old? If so, is it inherent in religious or- 
ganizations, or in human character, and is it inevitable, or 
an we overcome it and what is the way out? Of course I 
have definite ideas about it but must not take the space here 
to set them forth 

I would like to see some of our Spargos or the editor 
analyze the matter and point out, not only the danger but the 
remedy. J. KENDRICK BALLOU. 


Santa Rosa, Calif. 


Average Preacher and Average Hearer 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR After reading Mr. Spargo’s second article, “More 
About Preaching and the Ministry,” I am tempted to comment 
on what seems to me a couple of weak points in his arguments. 

Mr. Spargo, speaking of his experience with the Christian 
ministry says, “My experience as a hearer of sermons .. . 
has ranged over the greater part of the United States.” I as- 
sume that Mr. Spargo’s experience has had largely to do with 
city or small town churches, and in all probability it has been 
If that 
assumption is correct he has not heard the average preacher; 
for he is to be found in the less important churches in the 


with the most important churches in city and town. 


city and town and in the wild and woolly sections of the open 
country, or lost in some mountain ravine. Of course, Mr. 
Spargo understands that I do not predicate more brains or 
originality in the average preacher than in the type he has 
listened to, but I would suggest by my point of emphasis that 
the futility of preaching is not to be assumed because the big 
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men in business and politics are not moved by the exhortations 
of their pastors. I am of the opinion that the morale of a Na- 
tion is largely maintained by the mass conscience rather than 
by the ideals of a nation’s leaders; and the mass conscience, 
at least in the sections (I am not positive that the city has One) 
is stil! sensitive to preaching, and is more or less motived by it, 

Mr. Spargo, speaking of editors, says: “The editorial write 
is not expected to inspire his readers to any great extent” 
Evidently, Mr. Spargo expects that to inspire is a part of the 
preacher’s business. But does not Mr. Spargo know that s 
far as the average individual is concerned, neither genius nor 
culture is essential in the creation of moral and spiritual jp. 
spiration? The average individual possesses less of these quali- 
ties than the average preacher, and it is to the average man tha 
the average preacher talks each Sunday. He who would inspire 
the average person to higher morality and spirituality must not 
depend on logic, fluency of speech, or originality of thought 
or expression; but if he can put sincere feeling into his speech, 
and if his speech is not above the mentality of his hearers, his 
preaching will not be futile. The “intellectual” may not be 
moved by commonplaces; but the average person may be ij 
there be feeling in the utterance. These statements are made 
with no intent to belittle the average man’s mentality, but 
rather with the purpose of emphasizing the fact that most of 
us are creatures of passion rather than of logic. 

If the tone of Mr. Spargo’s other article had more nearly 
harmonized with this last contribution of his he would have 
received an entirely different response than that which came 
to him. “The Futility of Preaching” was too cynical and 
superior in tone to be sympathetically received even by those 
who, like myself, agreed with him in the main. This last ar- 
ticle has more of the spirit “Come, let us reason together.” 
And I shall be greatly surprised if the response is not much 
more friendly. I, for one, am willing to be a student of Mr. 
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Spargo’s theories if he will administer them in homeopathic 
doses, and with the gentle and understanding spirit of the 
family physician. Although I reserve the right to rebel occa- 
sionally, as do all growing boys and sick folks. 

Raliston Center, New York FRANK A. HAWLEY. 


The Rest of the Story 


gprror THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In your August 5th number, under News of the Chris- 
tian (World, you carried an item regarding William Ivens, of 
Winnipeg, who you said was an expelled Methodist minister, 
and who had organized a church in Winnipeg. You mentioned 
only the fact that the same Ivens (whose name, by the way, 
was originally Ivinsky,) had been a pacifist during the late 
war. As a matter of fact Ivens was one of the five principal 
leaders of the I. W. W. strike in Winnipeg and he served time 
in jail for his revolutionary activities. 

The fact that such a destroyer of law and order is per- 
mitted to organize a church, speaks well for the broadminded- 
ness of the Canadian people. Naturally he will attract all the 
“Red” elements in the city of Winnipeg, but that such a man 
could possibly teach the principles of Christianity is ludicrous. 

Ivinsky with four other Russian Jews was imprisoned in 
Winnipeg for their part in the inhuman strike in Winnipeg. 

New York CHARLES MoBRAY WHITE. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
What Will You Take?* 


l is a thousand pities that the beginning of Solomon’s 
| reign has its luster spoiled by the remembrance of what 

he is coming to. Well begun may be half done, but you 
cannot forget the miserable finish—that last half—when Solo- 
mon lost the game! He was a true son of his father and the 
same sin that blasted his father, ruined him. Monogamy 
seemed to have no place in their program. Refusing to learn 
from the experience of the race, they must needs bring down 
pon their own heads the heavy penalties—heavy enough to 
‘rush them. Out of common and prolonged experience the 
“Ten Words” come. Honesty is recognized as the best pol- 
icy. A day of rest is found to be essential. Respect for par- 
nts cannot be neglected. Truth-telling is the basis of busi- 
ss. Adultery is found to be ruinous. A Deity must be 
recognized. Hammurabi codified laws similar to the Ten 
Words. Society everywhere and in all times has demon- 
strated the basic truth of these simple laws of life. 

For a moment this morning let us put aside the sad 
ending of Solomon and see only the fine, young man ag he 
humbly takes upon himself the great burdens and honors of 
kingship. In a dream he seems to see God asking him to 
choose anything he desired and it would be given to him. 
What would you have taken? The touch of Midas? Long and 
prosperous years? High and lasting honors? Boundless 
pleasure? Profound scholarship? Ability to reform society? 
The silver tongue of a peerless orator?. The power to make 
or break men—like the Earl of Warwick? Vast acres and 
beautiful buildings? These are a few of the things I see men 
praying for—and getting. We get what we ask for. That is 
an awful truth, “Ask and you shall receive.” Men ask for 
gold; they get that and nothing else. Men ask for power; 
t comes to them and they abuse it to their own sorrow— 
study the lives of American political bosses—a most fascinat- 
ing lesson. Men ask for property—farms, ranches, houses, 
darns, orchards; they get what they wish. Men ask for learn- 
ing; they spend years delving into books, brooding in labor- 
‘tories; are they happier? Shelton asks for Tibet as Knox 
asked for Scotland; they get what they want and they are 
*ternally happy. What did Solomon take? He asked humbly 
tor the wise and understanding heart to govern and judge his 


_—_—, 


‘August 29, “Beginning of Solomon’s Reign.” I Kings 1:4-15. 


people well. As a young man he felt the tremendous responsi- 
bility of leading, judging, planning for that large empire. 
Wisely he asked God’s help. As long as Solomon maintained 
that attitude his reign was wonderfully prosperous, but for 
him also there came the days of flattery and unlimited luxury. 
Then he also lost his head, being very human. Ambition to 
secure the aid of bordering territories led him into marriages 
of political significance. Lust gnawed at his heart. The vis- 
ion of Jehovah became dim. He was filled with egotism. He 
regarded himself as a superman—he fell. 

We are told in the book of James that if we ask for wis- 
dom it will be liberally given to us. God must be pleased 
to have Sunday-school officers, teachers, preachers ask Him 
for wisdom in order to do His work well. All great work 
has been done in such a spirit. When we are keenly alive to 
the responsibilities of our church tasks, when the burden is 
heavy upon our shoulders, when we desire to lead our group 
to ‘Christ, when we plan ever larger things for Our Master, 
what can we do but humbly and with the deepest sincerity 
pray to God for wisdom and power? Such hours mark the 
noblest experiences possible to men. 

Joun R. Ewers. 





Labor Sunday 
September Fifth— 


THE MINISTER’S OPPORTUNITY 
TO SPEAK A SPIRITUAL WORD 
FOR A DISTRAUGHT WORLD! 


How to Observe the Day. in Your Church: 


In the morning a straightforward message from 
your own pulpit on “The Moral and Spiritual 
Challenge of the Modern World of Industry.” 
In the evening a Union Service of all the Protes- 
tant Churches to which you invite the Labor 
Unions and Employers and possibly the Chamber 
of Commerce. The speakers to be chosen by a 
committee representing all interests. This serv- 
ice will be all the better if held out-of-doors, 


Order These Books for Your Reading: 

Industry, Emotion and Unrest. Edward Thomas. 
$1.75. Postage, 12 cents. 

The New Unionism. J. M. Budish and George Soule. 
$3.00. Postage, 15 cents. 

Common Sense and Labour. Samuel Crowther. $2.00. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Organized Labor in American History. Frank T. 
Carlton §$2..50. Postage, 15 cents. 

Labor and Common Welfare. Samuel Gompers. 
$3.00. Postage, 15 cents. 

Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. John Graham 
Brooks. $2.75. Postage, 12 cents. 

Industry and Humanity. W. L. M. King. $3.50. 
Postage, 12 cents. 


The New Industrial Unrest. Ray Stannard Baker. 
$2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


University Recognizes 
Religious Courses 

State universities do not teach religion, 
because this would not be legal. In ad- 
dition to this necessary attitude, there 
has been a strange reluctance on the part 
university authorities to grant 
university credit for work done in the 
study of religion in other institutions. 
At the University of Illinois the Metho- 
dist denomination is investing a million 
dollars in the Wesley Foundation and it 
is significant therefore that the president 
of the University has recently agreed to 
give credit for a Old Testa- 
ment history and for one in the history 
of religion. These are taught 
by Rev. Edward S. director of 
religious education rural religious 


of most 


course in 


subjects 
Boyer, 
and 
service. This action augurs well for the 
closer relation of state university and 
! oundations at other 


church educational 


centers, 


England Doing Justice to 
Unfortunate Children 
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sentiment in England 
Christian circles, for 
children that are 
wedlock. There are rather 

more of children than usual, due 
t the conditions of time. The 
hildren’s Aid and Adoption 
supported by 

England as an 


strong 
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Society is 
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England, 
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Union Seminary Will Train 
for New Profession 
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Phe speci atio! religious work 


gone on until there are now many 
work of a 
executive 
is one of the most recent type. Union 
Theol f al . f New York has 
attention to this 

uncil of Executive 

he various city federations 


professions included in the 


minister. The city federation 


re ognized this ad 


by arranging 
New 
extend the ses- 


of three 


anced ste] 
York Seminary 

annual meetiing in 
and to 


six days instead 


Abandoned Country 
Churches 

Mr. Otis Moore is aut! 
statement that there are in the vicinity 
of Mount Vernon, Ia., fifty abandoned 
churches. Many of these did not die of 
denominational competition or from lack 
of means on the part of the people to 
maintain them. They been 


ority for the 


aDdan- 


have 


doned because of declining interest in 
old-fashioned religion. Mr. Moore’s ob- 
servation with regard to these churches 
is important: “I do not believe that the 
people in these communities have be- 
come worldly and have lost interest in 
the Church. I do not believe that the 
people in these communities can be cal!- 
ed back to loyalty to Christ and to the 
Church by the appeal to save themselves 
from hell, certainly not by that appeal 
alone. But if they can see that the 
Church is indeed truly a necessity in 
the long run; if they can be made to 
see that good home life, good citizen- 
ship, good neighbors are produced by 
the Church, they will come to its fold. 
They will find the Good Shepherd who 
will watch over them in this life and the 
next.” 


Discuss Making 
Laymen Moderators 

The Scottish Presbyterians are 
discussing whether they should not open 
the office of moderator to laymen as 
well as ministers. There was one lay 
moderator long ago in the history of the 
church, but the present law of the church 
this. The American Presbyteri- 
ins have recently opened this office to 


now 


forbids 


laymen who are ruling elders in the Joc 
church and it seems likely that the; 
course will be followed by their Scot 
brethren. 


Presbyterians Are Growing 
in Chicago 

The statistics for the past year for the 
Presbyterians of Chicago are quite ep. 
couraging and seem to establish a claim 
that they are now the leading Protestay 
people of this city numerically, The; 
have 104 churches and 218 ministers, Th. 
churches report a membership of 38.3% 
members which is a gain of 1,305 over 
last year. The Sunday school report is 
less favorable, the schools showing ; 
loss for the past year of 686. The gift: 
to benevolence by these churches run to 
half million dollars. The ex. 
penses for the support of the local 
churches amounted to $745,446. Presby- 
terians have always known how to suc. 
city populations where condi- 
tions allowed any denomination to suc. 
In Chicago they have shown wis 
dom in not multiplying the number o 
their congregations so largely as have 
the Methodists, with a consequent supe- 
riority of strength in the average o 
t! churches. 
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ceed 
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Chicago Headquarters for Methodists 


\t the initial meeting of the new Coun- 
cil of the Boards of 
henceforth bring 
the plans of the various national boards 
of Methodism, it 
the national office in Chicago. 
tion taken in a meeting at 
after a careful 


Benevolence which 


wil] cooperation into 
was voted to establish 
This ac- 
Atlantic 
the 


was 
City only study of 
merits of different centers. It was shown 
that there were 1,513,742 members of the 
church within a five hundred mile radius 
of New York while there were 1,848,230 
members five hundred mile ra- 
Chicago. Still more interesting 
statistics showing that 1,283,686 
members live closer to New York thar 

2,226,864 members live 
closer to Chicago than to New York. In 
the matter of financial contributions, the 
! favor of the mid-west was 
favorable. The great bulk 
Methodism is in the 


within a 
ius of 
vere the 


Chicago, while 


valance in 
ven more 
of the money of 
Mississippi valley. 

Dr. E. J. Lockwood of 
ized the case in behalf of Chicago, say- 
ng: ““Five-sevenths of the episcopal areas 

d three-fourths of district superintend- 
ents and districts are located, five-eighths 
of the church’s membership live and 
two-thirds of the church’s benevolent in- 
come is contributed in territory more 
conveniently administered from Chicago 
than from New York.” 

In addition to this general supervising 
board, there will be in Chicago the Board 
of Sunday Schools, the Board of Con- 
ference Claimants and the Board of Ep- 


lowa summar- 


remain be- 


and 1f0r- 


There will 
York the home 
boards of the 
3ishop Nicholson of Chicago is to 
head the Committee on Conservation and 
Advance. The Methodists will] erect a 
once in Chicago a three million dollar 
house their various 
of other den 


League. 
New 


missions 


worth 
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tion. 


building to 
that 
Chicago. 
This action on the part of the Metho- 
st denomination is of importance to the 
whole cooperating Protestant 
The recent debacle of 
World Movement ma 
partly to the fact that 
as a piece of long distance manipula 
Che 
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with 
unfortunately is 
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The geograph- 


provincialisn 
vhich 
that section of the world. 
cal difficulties of operating vast churca 
from New York are 
than matched by the psychological difi- 
culties. In Chicago there is an atmos 
more typical of the whole natior 
than is to be found in any other city # 
the metropolitan class. 

Chicago now has the offices of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Association 
and of the Religious Education Associ 
The Federal Council has recently 
voted to establish an office here © 
ordinate with the one in New York. 
It would seem to be inevitable that ® 
the end Chicago will be the administt 
tive center of American Protestantism. 
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British Table Talk 


London, July 27, 1920 

The King’s Message 
N unusually lengthy and pointed 
A message has been addressed by 
King George to the Churches in 
sponse to an address from the Lam- 
beth Conference. Rarely does the reign- 
y monarch intervene in religious af- 
firs. In greeting the archbishops and 
ishops from oversea, his majesty says he 
specially glad to have the opportunity 
welcoming sO many representatives 
the United States. ‘It is peculiar- 
that the bishops of the 
two nations should meet to take coun- 
i], and should together apply our com- 
Christianity to the great moral, 
nd political problems which civi- 
zation is called upon to face.” The 
social application of the Gospel is the 
tinctive note of the royal message. “I 
ym convinced that a great opportunity 
es before the Church today, if she will 
entify herself with the social as well 
s the spiritual life of the people in the 
midst of whom she is placed, and will set 
serve as an interpreter and 
bringing the lofty spiritual 
Christianity into close touch 
the practical needs and efforts of 
rrkaday world.” Quoting the re- 
of a great English orator that “we 
to auspicate all our public proceed- 
s with the old warning of the Church, 
orda,” the King adds that so 
look to the chief officers of the 
s to remind us that high ideals 
ritual impulse are necessary to 
wns which seek to rise to the 
of the task that is set before 


appr« ypriate 


social, @ 


erself to 
nediator, 


eals of 


Revolution ? 


€ most arresting utterances so far at 
lyan Conference, now sitting, 

at the session devoted to an 

to the spiritual condition of the 

in relation to present-day 

nd especially in their attitude to 

r Party. A minister from South 

said he represented a_ district 

ich was a center of incendiarism and 
, and from which any British 
revolution that might come would prob- 
ly arise. No artisan population in the 
was better served with churches, 

yet they were practically ineffective 
“cause they were too self-centered. A 
Rev. Henry Carter, 
in close touch with promi- 
did not hesitate to 

lare that the fundamental thought in 
‘tir minds at the present time was revo- 
We had come very near to it 
recent strikes, and if bad times 
o come this winter we would find 
that the ; margin between strike and revo- 
tion was very slight. A great revolu- 
m ideals has already taken place 
the Labor world and Ruskin’s words, 
“There is no wealth but life,” are taken 
“Sa watchword. The working classes 
‘re up against war because war destroys 
life and against existing industrial con- 


aterialism 


ndon minister, 
alter be ing 


nent | -« 
Labor leaders, 


ere t 


ditions because they coincide with an 
immense debasement of life. This con- 
ception, Mr. Carter points out, is es- 
sentially Christian in its essence, though 
the Labor world generally does not 
recognize the fact. Labor charges the 
churches with fostering class-conscious- 
ness, and does not yet realize the great 
change that has come over their social 
outlook. Yet the Welsh minister first 
mentioned averred from personal ex- 
perience that to the majority of men in 
the drink saloons religion is still the 
deepest thing of all, and they believe 
that Jesus Christ should occupy the 
highest place in the ideals of man. Un- 
doubtedly a small assertive minority of 
British working men advocate physical 
revolution, many of them not realizing 
what it would mean, but the great mass 
of our workers are averse to violence, 
and their aversion has been increased by 
the Russian revolution. Still, there are 
unpleasant possibilities, and our authori- 
ties are taking precautions. “The Com- 
ing Revolution—may it be Bloodless.” 
was Rev. F JW. Norwood’s subject at 
the City Temple on Sunday, July 25. By 
the way the new minister is making a 
new departure at the City Temple by 
announcing Sunday evening sermons on 
public affairs—e. g., “Is there a Chris- 
tian Solution of the Tragedy of Ire- 
land?” “The Gpa Conference from a 
Christian Standpoint.” He is drawing 
large congregations. 
. ~ * 


Bishop And Dean on Reunion. 
The cause of 
advances. 


Christian union steadily 
Two striking pronouncements 


19 


have just been made by the Bishop of 
Durham and the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. If, says Bishop Henson, the 
Anglican communion raises the “Historic 
Episcopate” into an essential of Christ- 
ianity, as the Lambeth Quadrilateral 
seems to do, then we had better stop 
negotiations for reunion, as they would 
be foredoomed to failure. Such an im- 
mense claim could not be made good by 
an appeal to the New Testament, for 
Christ did not order any specific organi- 
zation of the Church. The Church was 
to be identified finally with redeemed 
humanity, and the nature of its unity 
would have . true analogue in the unity 
of mankind. No definition of the Church 
could leave out the non-episcopal 
churches, and the unity of the visible 
church could not be conditioned by its 
acceptance of a single government— 
Papal, episcopal, or any other. With 
equal emphasis Dean Inge declares that 
the religious public is ready for a great 
step forward towards unity. The only 
absolute schismatics in Christendom, he 
says, are those whose principles cause 
them to classify all other Christians out- 
side their denomination into those who 
unchurch them and those whom they un- 
church. “If the bishops do not sanction 
a policy of active co-operation in preach- 
ing, practical work, and administering 
the sacraments, we shall have to go for- 
ward without them.” Dr. Inge made this 
pronouncement at a meeting of 3,000 
people in Hull in connection with the 
Wesleyan Conference and began by de- 
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of Music buildings. 


Domestic Science equipment. 


William Woods College 


A fully accredited Junior College for young women. 
Faculty of twenty-two trained specialists. 


Besides first two years of standard college course, also offers 
in preparatory department last three years of high school. 


One of the very latest and best sound-proof Conservatory 
New academic building with most approved laboratories and 


Five separate dormitories, three on cottage plan. 


Present productive endowment of $300,000, with quarter of 
a million yet due from Dr. Woods’ estate. 


For catalog and picture book write 


President Joseph A. Serena 
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Horizontal Furnaces burn four foot wees, have 17x21 
in. Double Doors. Also burn all soft coal 
Write us for full description and catalog. 
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claring that he would like to see people 
going to the Church of England in the 
morning and the Wesleyan Church in 
the evening. This last is an un- 
precedented utterance from a high digni- 
tary of the Anglican Church. 


Ld é * 


Methodist Reunion. 


The movement towards Methodist re- 
union also continues to make headway. 
The three bodies concerned—Primitive 
Methodist, United Methodist, Wesleyan 
Methodist—have within the past few 
weeks discussed the 
ference and 


question in con- 
arrived at practically the 
same decision; to remit the question to 
the synods or district meetings for con- 
sideration, and to resume the discussion 
in a year’s time. In dealing with a far- 
reaching proposal of this kind, it is well 
to thasten slowly, especially in the case 
of so large, conservative, and sensitive 
a body as the people called Methodists, 
else further division might ‘be caused. 
The new President, Dr. J. T. Wardle 
Stafford happens to be the son of a 
Primitive Methodist minister. The presi- 
dent-elect is Rev. J. Alfred Sharp, the 
connexional book steward. It was de- 
cided to raise the minimum stipend of 
married ministers to £280. The retiring 
president Dr. 'W. T. A. Barber, is opti- 
mistic as to the religious outlook. He is 
convinced the decline of recent years has 
ceased, and that the curve is now up- 
wards. Having been in touch with La- 
bor leaders, he is impressed by the desire 
of many of them to permeate with the 
principles of Christ the working class 
movement. 
* * * 


The League and The Churches. 
Advocacy of the League of Nations 
excited great enthusiasm at the Wes- 
leyan Conference. Dr. Barbour said we 
looked to our American cousins to sus- 
tain the great ideal, their comradeship 
being beyond the price of rubies. The 
Methodist Church on both sides of the 
Atlantic did much to mould public opin- 
ion, and he especially appealed to Meth- 
odists on your side to support the great 
cause. A special committee was ap- 
pointed to approach the Churches of 
tritain and other lands with a view to 
combined action designed to make the 
League the effective instrument of 
reconciliation and righteousness in inter- 
national life. Lord Robert Cecil, the 
foremost apostle here of the crusade 
against war, advocating the setting up cf 
a Missionary Council of the League in 
every Community. “It would include a 
representative of every local ‘branch of 
the Christian Church who would co-opt 
representatives of the intellectual, pro- 
fessional, political, commercial and gen- 
eral inhabitants, including women” and 
the aim should be by indoor and outdoor 
meetings, discussions, conferences, per- 
sonal conversations, distributions of 
literature, and house-to-house canvass to 
poll every man, woman, and child as a 
supporter of the League of Nations. The 
League of Nations Union, a British or- 
ganization founded to promote the for- 
mation of a World League of Free Peo- 
ples for the securing of international 








justice, mutual defence, and permanent 
peace, is preparing to embark on vigorous 


propaganda in the autumn. 
* a * 


The Pilgrim Fathers 

The Mayflower celebration began on 
Saturday, July 24, at Southampton, 
whence the Mayflower and Speedwell set 
sail for your shores on August 5, 16290. 
The proceedings were organized by the 
civic authorities, and a large number of 
representative people were present, in- 
cluding members of the American Em- 
bassy. The chief feature was a historical 
pageant reproducing life in Southampton 
round about the year 1620. There were 
about 500 performers, and a thril'ing 
episode was the “re-embarkation” of the 
120 Pilgrims. The Lord Chancellor, 


proposing, at the mayoral lunch, “The 
Friendship of the British and American 
Peoples,” declared that there is no na- 
world at this moment on 


tion in the 
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which so much responsibility is throw, 
as on America. “To whichever 

the destinies of the United States may } 
committed in the next few years we an 
entitled to hope that their part in thy 
great responsibility will be fully met by 
the American people.” Lord Birkenheag, 
view of the future of the League of Ny. 
tions is this: “that its power, its ip. 
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from the tea leaf. 


How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


_If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
one-third the 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful 


(hot) (5 f. of.) 
Green tea—! glassful______._...-.-.-- 2.02 gr. 
(cold) (8 f. of., exclusive of ive) 


Coca-Cola—I drink, 8 fl. oz 


(prepared with I ff. os. of eyrup) 
Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga. U.S.A. 
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duence, will depend precisely on the con- 
tribution which the American nation 
think proper to make to it. They created 
it, and it is their child; nor is it in our 
power to lead to it a greater or higher 
importance than the American nation is 
prepared to concede. It is for the 
american people to define what shall 
be the maximum contribution they can 
make in order that the League of Na- 
tions may afford us a safeguard in the 
vears to come, so that the brutal arbitra- 
‘nent shall not be again that of arms.” 


. * * 


—And Pilgrim Mothers. 

We are being reminded that there were 
aot only Pilgrim Fathers but also Pil- 
erim Mothers, who were not lacking in 
heroic qualities. For, as a witty May 
Meeting speaker put it, the Pilgrim 
Mothers not only shared the privations 
of the Pilgrim Fathers but had in addi- 

to put up with their personal 
peculiarities! On the Hampstead estate 
of Lord Liverhulme on July 22 the Wo- 
men’s Freedom League held a festival to 
ommemorate these “brave but over- 
worked women” (among those taking 
part being Dr. Lynn Harold Hough), 
and there are to be further Pilgrim 
Mother items in the September pro- 
gramme. By the way, I have reason to 
believe that Dr. Rendel Harris will 
shortly make a sensational announce- 
ment, probably before these ‘ines are 
rinted, respecting the very timbers of 
the original Mayflower. 
» * x 


American Visitors. 


Visitors from the United States are 
arriving in increasing numbers by every 
boat, and they are welcome. Those at- 
tending the Baptist World Alliance Con- 
ference in London are Rev. Drs. C. A. 
Brooks, J. H. Franklin, E. W. Hunt, J. 
B. Gambrell, J. F. Love, E. Y. Mullins, 
G. W. Truett, and Mr. Mornay Williams. 
Dr. Mullins, Mr. Mornay Williams, and 
Dr. Gambrell have taken part in ser- 
vices at Bloomisbury and Dr. Truett has 
preached at Woolwich. Dr. Lynn Harold 
Hough, who is well known and very 
popular on this side, preaches at the 
City Temple in August. You may be 
interested in knowing how the American 
shops who are attending the Lambeth 
Conference impress the “Church Fam- 
ily Newspaper,” the popular Anglican 
organ: “Those who come from America 
possess the characteristics which we have 
long associated with that country. They 
have a readiness of speech and geniality 
ot manner which bespeak leadership in 
4 vigorous Church life under conditions 
not unlike those we associate with politi- 
cal leaders. Their utterances do not 
‘smell of the lamp,’ but are redolent of 
successful platform speeches, inter- 
‘persed with telling anecdotes and apt 
llustrations. They are evidently suc- 
cesstul leaders of men and administra- 
tors who deal with the practical sides of 
religion.” But your contemporary fails 
'o find among them any one comparable 
™ strong oratorical power with Bishop 
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Religious 
Education 
Should 
Educate! 


The Sunday-school was for 
many years an object of ridicule 
to educators—and justly so, in 
many respects. But a new day 
has come for this useful insti- 
tution. There is an earnest en- 
deavor on the part of religious 
leaders to make the Sunday- 
school really a school—not 
merely a school for the training 
of the mind, but also a builder 
of character and an inspirer of 
high life ideals. To this end the 
old-time stereotyped lesson leaf 
—which in days gone by offered 
such excellent material for spit- 
balls, and for little else—has been 
supplanted by real study ma- 
terials. The Graded idea has 
prevailed, and now for every 
year there has been prepared a 
course of Bible study perfectly 
adapted to the needs of that 
particular age. 


The Bethany Graded Lessons stand as 
the finest and most thorough system of 
Bible study offered to Sunday schools. Are 
you acquainted with this series? If not, 
write for returnable samples today. 
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BOOKS FOR LAYMEN AND MINISTERS 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By Shirley J.Case. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 

The central idea of the book is to explain the meaning of Revelation as its author in- 
tended it to be understood by those to whom it was first addressed. This volume has been pre- 
pared especially to meet the needs of the preacher and the layman who desire a popular rather 
than a highly technical treatment of the subject. 





THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By Edward S. Ames. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 

Presents in simple terms a view of religion consistent with the mental habits of those 
trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the expert direction of practical affairs. Every 
person dissatisfied with the scholastic faith of traditional Protestantism will find this volume 
exceedingly helpful. 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW. By Frank G. Lewis. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 

The first single work to record the growth of the Bible from its beginning up to the pres- 
ent time. It answers many perplexing questions about, authorship, sources, time of writing, 
and variation of versions. 


THE GOSPEL IN THE LIGHT OF THE GREAT WAR. By Ozora S. Davis. $1.50, post- 
paid $1.65. 
This book is not a treatise on formal homiletics. It is designed as a workable manual for 
the preacher who is facing the opportunities of the pulpit in an age which the writer believes 
is the most challenging in the history of the Christian church. 


THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE MODERN WORLD. By Edward C. Moore. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.15. 
The book gives a survey of the history of missions since the beginning of the modern era, 
about 1757 A. D., and depicts the missionary movement against the background of general his- 
tory. 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. (Revised Edition.) By George A. Barton. $2.00, post- 
paid $2.15. 
The author gives a keen and sympathetic interpretation of all the great religions, as well 
as of such facts concerning their origin and history as one must have in order to interpret 
them. 


THE LIFE OF PAUL. By Benjamin W. Robinson. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 

The career of Paul is sketched in close relation with the life of his time. The narrative 
moves rapidly through the apostle’s successive difficult conflicts and powerful triumphs, and 
furnishes a reliable guide to a study of Paul’s career. 


THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By Edgar J. Goodspeed. $1.25. postpaid $1.35. 
A frank application of the modern historical method to the New Testament without argu- 
ment or defense, and a most illuminating study of each New Testament book. 


\ GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. Edited by Gerald Birney 
Smith. $3.00. postpaid $3.20. 
An up-to-date comprehensive survey, by twelve well-known scholars, of progress in the 
ew scholarship of the past twenty-five years, in its relation to the Bible and theology. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SERMONS. By Members of the University Faculties. Edited 
by Theodore G. Soares. $1.50, postpaid $1.65. 
Contains a contribution of one sermon from each of eighteen members of the Faculties 
of the University of Chicago—eighteen sermons worthy of a high place in the world’s homil- 
etic literature. 
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/ HY is it that thoughtful men and 
Red dl have not, asa rule, taken the 
Blood Sunday-School seriously? Why is it 
that alive and alert young people of 
for high school age too often consider 
th e the Sunday-School as a negligible 
untae institution? Why is it that fifty per 
Sunday cent of the Sunday-School member- 


ship leaves the school when the 


School thoughtful adolescent age is 
| reached ? 


Because the Sunday-School has 
lacked “red blood”’! 











Have you seen a copy of our new 
20th Century Quarterly, published 
on the International Uniform Lessons 
for adults and young people’s 
classes? It is positively the most ef- 
fective treatment of the uniform 
lessons published. Some schools are 
using as many as 300. Yours should 
have at least 100 copies. Send for 
free sample. 
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